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YOU AND YOUR CHILDREN.’ 


as truly as were those three saints of old who did and dared 

^DTnorNoaV^thrvery first who is described as “ a 
•w^ns man” prepare an ark “to the saving of his 
house”? Was’ not blessing predicted for Abraham’s sake, 
not only on blameless, law-abiding Isaac, but also on wild 

nomad Ishmael? (Genesis xxi. 13, xxvi. 24). 

“The promise is unto you and to your children, was 
the assurance to the congregation gathered into Christ’s 
flock on the birthday of the Church, and to theii descendants 
of whom we ourselves are (Acts ii. 39). Accordingly, 
S. Paul can say that the children of even one Christian 
parent are holy (1 Corinthians vn. 14 and can comfort 
himself with the thought that the “unfeigned faith” of 
his dearly beloved son Timothy, was of the third generation 
(2 Timothy i. 5). Quotations showing that the seed of the 
righteous are blessed might be multiplied indefinitely, to 
the great and endless comfort of the Christian parent. I 
observe eight or nine in the Book of Psalms only. Let 
us content ourselves here with one, which reads like a 
glorious revocation for the servants of God of that primeval 
two-fold doom incurred by parental guilt, of unrequited 
toil for the man, and of pain and peril for the woman in 
her motherhood ; and which combines with the thought 
that the descendants of the godly are blessed, the thought 
that they are bound to hand on that blessing unimpaired 
as their children s best patrimony. The promise is one of 
e ast in the Book of Isaiah. “They shall not labour 
r r n ’ n01 ^ orlb for trouble: for they are the seed 

Whaf- e m ed bord ar *fi their offspring with them.” 

great in 7^ ™ hr ° Ur children ? That they should be 
but for a ' 1 ^ ^ ° m6n ’ an( * bave the world’s joy, which is 

death afterwards^’ 7 °™ wWdl 

of the Lord as the R 7 ^ should be S reat in the sl £ ht 
a ’ j • r , a P lst was, and have tribulation in 


the world, and in God 


s narne overcome the world at last 


We cannot i i tne woria at iabu : 

assuredly cannot bi/ et , ermine eit her destiny for them ; we 

fear of G od and ^ ^ U P ^ both at once ; but in the 

towards shaping- tEei/ ° f ^° d ’ We may do much noW 

a Pmg their unknown hereafter. 
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INTELLECTUAL POSITION of CHRISTIANS. 

v.— THE SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF NATURE AND 
THE CHRISTIAN REVELATION. 

By E. M. Caillard. 

THE word “ Science ” is often spoken in these days with 
bated breath, as though it represented some occult object 
of worship not to be laid bare to the vulgar mind, which is 
all the more impressed in consequence. What “ Science ” 
says is regarded as ultimate, and no appeal is allowed either 
from her approval or condemnation, while to label a belief 
or a judgment as “ unscientific ” is, in most cases, to pass its 
sentence of death. This is all very well in its way. To be 
unscientific is doubtless a mistake and a calamity, but it is a 
calamity for which the remedy is easy, and no one need suffer 
under it any longer than he or she chooses. For what, after 
all, is science r Not as too many people appear to suppose, 
— a body of knowledge, independent of and even in opposition 
to the knowledge of daily life and common sense, but simply 
that ordinary knowledge itself, verified, organized, extended, 
understood. “ We have all been learning science, that is, 
organized common sense, — says W. K. Clifford in one of 
his brilliant Essays, “ at school for some centuries, and did 
not know what it was. * And another thinker bids us 
recollect that “the same principles which underlie tie 
ordinary consciousness of the world when carried a lit e 
further,’ enable us to correct it and raise it into science. e 
simplest human consciousness contains more than sensat , 
— it contains a reference of sensation to objects, tie sir P 
human consciousness also contains some conceptio 
unity of all objects in one world, (were jt but t at it ^ tween 
them all as existing in one space and time). . • • • ntific 
this first form of experience and the most eve op .. ^ 

view of the world, there is only a distinction ^degre^ 


* Lectures and Essays, Vol. H- _P- 2 °°, 
f “ Critical Philosophy of Kant ” (Prof. E. Ca.rd), l . 3 
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, rp we speak of the scientmc aspect ot nature 
Wh to no 'niean ’ nature regarded from some point of view to 
which only a few specially qualified experts can attain, but 
„ch a view as is within the reach of every man if he will but 
use his own powers of observation and reflexion, atded by 
the studies and investigations of his fellows ; for what does 
“common” knowledge mean, but knowledge which is not 
only shared in, but contributed to by all ? 

It is true that “ of recent times our science has received 
enormous additions partly new sense, partly fresh organized,”* 
but the “enormous additions” are not in contradiction to the 
“organized common sense” of former generations any more 
than the developing plant is in contradiction to the seed. In 
each case the one is the outcome of the other, lo regard 
nature in its scientific aspect is therefore simply to regard it 
in the way that the most highly organized common sense of 
mankind has learned to do, — that is, in the way implied 
though not understood by common sense from the beginning. 
This, as we saw in Art. II., is (i) as an Order, (2) of which 
man is the outcome, (3) which is intelligible to him, (4) into 
the constitution of which, therefore, intelligence enters. We 
further saw that this order bears the marks of being the 
result of evolution, and that its highest known expression is 
man himself, a self-conscious, intelligent, volitional being. 

The Christian Revelation, no less than Science, presents us 
wuh an Order of Rature _ an Order expressing the Will of 
v, 6 . "! l ^ ^ orn ' s no variation, neither shadow that is cast 
of >> ^ r h° upholds all things by the word 

uniform* 30 '^ ’ t an ^ r ^ er > therefore, which is necessarily 

"*^;L°^ ed sequences equal| y "' ilh ' to 

ceaseless artm V ° oreseen catastrophes, result from the 
gent Will With a n ,mmanent - self-consistent and intelli- 
aradelate n a ed ° main ° finor S a ™ nature, this is at 
known to science ” lnter P retat i°n of the facts at present 
and inclusion as'thT ^ Ca ^ a ^ e indefinite expansion 
connotation, viz. a & J^ ec ^ an ' Ca i theory in its ordinary 
hypothesis. That it ° Un< ^ U P w ith a “materialistic” 
and - * 

’ttL'zr “ d *«**. ™. n., *>. . 

+ Hcb. i. 3. 
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scientific men ; and the fact that we must combine it with 
some form of evolution theory in order to obtain a coherent 
conception of the universe as it now exists, militates strongly 
against the use of the “ dead matter ” and “ brute force ” 
statements at one time so much in vogue. 

It will be thought by many, however, that the evolution 
theory, at any rate as now understood, is hardly less, perhaps 
in some respects even more, incompatible with the view which 
the Christian Revelation would have us take of the Order of 
Nature, than the mechanical materialistic theory itself. The 
very word which in the preceding essay was freely used to 
designate that Order, creation , is supposed to show this. What 
right, it is asked, have we to use such a word at all if self- 
development be the true expression to designate the process 
by which the universe has become what we now behold it r 

In replying to this question we have to notice in the first 
place that no special or detailed explanation of God’s method 
of working in nature forms part of the Christian revelation ; 
and, in the second place, that what we are given to under- 
stand respecting it, is distinctly more in harmony with the 
theory of evolution than with any other. In the New 
Testament the organic unity of nature is both implicitly 
and explicitly acknowledged, man being represented as the 
spiritual head of a spiritual Order, sharing in his sonship 
and redemption.* Besides this we are told that its origin is 
divine, f that its goal is divine, J and that its environment is 
divine.H Over this last point we shall do well to pause. 
Evolution, the process of self-development, is not dependent 
on the developing organism alone, but also on the external 
conditions to which that organism is subjected. Were it not 
so we should find that food, climate, social surroundings, 
which play so large a part in modifying organic life, would 
be entirely devoid of any such effect, and the only variations 
which could ever arise would be in the most unqualified 
sense of the term, spontaneous , i.e., they would be determined 
wholly from within and not from without. As the case 
actually stands, the entire surrounding conditions, technically 


* Rom. viii. 19 — 24 ; Acts iii. 21 ; Rev. xxi. I, 5 : 2 Eeter iii. 13. 
t John i. 1—4 ; Heb, i. 1—3; * Cor. viii. 6; Col. i. 16. 

J Col. i. 16 ; Rom. xi. 36; Rev. i. 8; || Aets xvii. 28; Col. i. 17. 
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known as the environment, play an extremely important part 
in determining what any form of organic life shall be. We 
may say in a certain sense that they /^-determine it, because 
if ^e environment had been originally other than it was, the 
organisms which are fitted to it, and to which it is fitted, 
would be other also. For instance, were our earth unprovided 
with an atmosphere, no such function as respiration could 
ever have arisen in the living creatures it supports. Not 
only, therefore, would no specialized organs of respiration 
ever have appeared in any one of these creatures, but the 
processes of digestion and circulation, — in fact all the 
organic functions, — would have been so profoundly different 
from what they now are, that we may quite confidently 
assert they would have been unrecognizable. If, therefore 
we believe in the organic unity of the Cosmos, — in other 
words, that it is a mighty organism, — instead of regarding 
self development as the best way of interpreting that process 
of evolution by which it has become what it now is, and will 
become whatever it may be in the future, we should be 
compelled to join with it that of self -adaptation to some external 
conditions. What now are those external conditions r What 
is the environment of all Nature ? Science and the Christian 
Revelation, each after its own manner, answers GOD. We 
will consider the manner of Science first. 

mind Tf ing f the anSW6r ° f Science > ^ must be borne in 
student nr'' 6 ° ^ mean t0 asser t that every scientific 

agree that th^ Wnter ° n ever y branch of science, would 
would cel h n en 7 onmen t of nature is God. Ver^ many 
at all ;^fSiLTi USe name ° f G ° d in this connexion 
such ‘‘ anthropomorphiV ,lt c'o OUl( l Carefull > r & uard against any 
inseparable from its P Christianl ^l aS the ^ believe to be 
would refuse to allow that nn gmficance - Others, again, 

They would say with Professor 1 bey ° nd “ nature ” exists> 

“ the totality of that which is ” n? 1 ^ thi§ term COVerS 
the moment speak. Th e . * these last we will not for 

cases, their ill-considered^ 1 ? * minori ty, and, in many 
curious confusion prevailin * 100 P robab iy arises from the 
the latter being at one rri ^ tbe USe tbe w °rd nature , 
agent to which “ a certain 0 ™ 6111 re ^ arded as an independent 
uess are ascribed" and n COrn pleteness and self-contained- 

at another moment as merely the 
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world of phenomena.* Our meaning in saying that the 
answer of science to the question, What is the environment 
ti 1S G ° d ’ 1S slm P 1 y tha t the inevitable pre-supposi- 

" *£ tHe ;" eV ' f tab , le C ° nCl “ i0n 0f a " -ien,ific P en q „” ? , 
that the world of phenomena (which is what we ought to 
intend when we speak of nature) is not all : that beyond this 
world which includes within itself all the physical and 
psychical manifestations which we know now, or which we 
ever shall know, we are compelled to recognize the existence 
of a Power inscrutable, unnameable, which is necessary to 
all phenomena, yet identifiable with none. When this Power 
is described, -as by some who specially regard themselves 
as the exponents of the scientific thought of the age it is 
described,— as “unknowable just in so far as it is not 
manifested to consciousness through the phenomenal world — 
knowable just in so far as it is thus manifested; unknowable 
in so tar as it is infinite and absolute,— knowable in the order 
ot its phenomenal manifestations ; knowable in a symbolic 
way, as the Power which is disclosed in every throb of the 
mighty rhythmic life of the universe: knowable as the eternal 
Source of a Moral Law which is implicated with each action 
of our lives, and in obedience to which lies the only guaranty 
of the happiness which is incorruptible, and which neither 
inevitable misfortune nor unmerited obloquy can take away,” t 
it will be confessed that whether or not the name of God 
be present, the idea is there. Nor is the name refused, 
provided every possible “anthropomorphic” signification is 
detached from it. Thus the writer who has just been quoted 
tells us in a later passage of the same work that “the 
ultimate salvation of mankind is to be wrought out solely by 
obedience to that religious instinct which .... urges the 
individual, irrespective of utilitarian considerations, to live in 
conformity to nature’s requirements. ‘ Nearer, my God, to 
Ihee,’ is the prayer dictated by the religious faith of past 
ages, to which the deepest scientific analysis of the future 
may add new meanings, but of which it can never impair the 
primary significance,” + the God to whom we are to grow 
nearer being the “Unknown Reality,” the “unconditioned 

* See T. H. Green, “ Prolegomena to Ethics,*’ $ 54* 
f Fiske. “ Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,” Vol. If., p. 47°* 

{ Ibid, p. 502. 
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We distin p ish as Psychical, 
Source ot tne p whic h we distinguish as material," but 
and of the phenoi^ imatel y formu i ated in terms of either 
itself " 0t i° 11( rh in so far as “the exigencies of finite thinking 
aspect ; tn « ljze the infinite Power manifested in the 

world^phenomena, we ere clearly bound to symbolize it as 
-chical rather than as quasi-material. 
q Tis P hardly necessary to observe that not a single word of 
what has here been quoted is in opposition to the Christian 
relation The philosophy of the Unknowable undoubtedly 
represents one side of the truth, and as such deserves its due 
place and its due recognition ; but when the part is taken for 
the whole, it becomes false because of its incompleteness. 
That man cannot by searching find out God, that the creature 
cannot be taken as the measure of the Creator, nor “the 
highest form of Being as yet suggested to one petty race of 
creatures by its ephemeral experience of what is going on in 
one tiny corner of the universe, be necessarily taken as the 
equivalent of that absolutely highest form of Being in which 
all the possibilities of existence are alike comprehended,” f is 
no new discovery of the latest form of scientific enquiry. It 
was not a “cosmic philosopher” of the 19th century, but a 
Christian Apostle who spoke of Deity as “ dwelling in the 
light unapproachable, whom no man hath seen nor can see,” t 
whose “judgments are unsearchable and His ways past 
finding out, || thus continuing the teaching of the prophets 
of his nation who had ever maintained the same truth. § The 
element of agnosticism thus borne witness to, and which all 
true religion must contain, has been carefully indicated in 
tie two pieceding Essays as entering into the Christian 
eve at ion, while at the same time the latter was set forth 
in " ^ C ^ mS ^ e > an actual unveiling of that which 
remain ^ US v * ' S unvede d> m an can truly know. It now 
with rht ° S i° U l ' lat SUC ^ a reve lation is not only compatible 
at ! vhkh “ a purely scientific enquiry" drives, 
Ibis demonV°. a a ° d necessar y complement. In course ol 
questtn Tm , ,0I> * 5ha " ourselves answering the 
meant by the e ’ aCCOrd ' ng t0 the Christian Revelation, is 
- of Nature being God l 


Outlines of Cosmic Philosophy,^ 
1 See 1 VI " " ” 
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REPRESSED INITIATIVE IN CHILDREN. 

By G. R. Wilson, M.B. 

( Continued, from page 89 .) 

Limited as my time is, I cannot pass from this subject of 
the exercises and games of girls without emphasising what 
is, to my mind, an enormously important aspect of it, and 
one which is almost wholly overlooked. I come back now 
to the effects on character of muscular pursuits. We all 
know that the victories of our battlefields are won in the 
playgrounds of our schools. Games teach endurance, pluck, 
and skill. I hey teach much more. There are other qualities 
of mind more desirable perhaps even than these, which 
are the appropriate results in character of the ordered 
conditions and rules of the playground. And my grievance 
is this, that we deny to girls, to a very important degree, 
those conditions and rules of play, by the distinction we 
constantly make between the boy and the girl. I do not 
see how I can make my point without touching on that 
very misleading topic of the difference between the male 
and female character. I do so with great reserve and 
diffidence. 

Women, it is said, are timid, lack self-confidence, and 
are not often just. Men incline, we are told, to be brutal, 
arrogant, and severe. I leave the brutality, arrogance, 
and severity of men aside, as they do not really offer a 
case in point. They are not the results of repression so 
much as overgrown elements in the mind. I have already 
said something of the repression of muscular activities in 
girl-children as hampering the development of nerve and 
courage. If girls are less daring than boys, it is not because 
it is their nature to be cowardly, but because of the mild 
and milky restrictions which we put upon them. I have 
spoken too of that self-confidence which muscular skill gives- 
I repeat that if a child learns muscular confidence, she will 
be the more disposed to that confidence in herself in largei 
spheres of life to which we give the name, moral courage. 
But let us consider more fully this question of justice. 
There is — and I have seen it often — a sense ot fair plaj 
in girl-children which is thwarted and repressed by the 

5 VOL. VII.— MO. 3. P 


